






















WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





For MONDAY, November 9, 1812. 





The Margravine of Bareith’s Account of the Means 
taken by the Queen of Prussia, her Mother, to destroy 
the confidential Letters written by herself and her 
Daughter to her Son, Prince Frederic. 


- Dhgy eed FINCK came to see me the next morn- 
Ingesseeeee 

She was coming to trust me wiih her sorrows. ‘ Judge, 
madam,” said she, “ of my embarrassment. Last night, 
on my return home, I found a sealed ehest addressed to 
the queen, which had been left with my servants, together 
with this note.” She gave it me; it contained only these 
words: 


Have the goodness, madam, to give this chest to the 
queen ; it contains the letters which her majesty and the 
princess have written to the prince royal.” 

“ IT cannot conceive,” added she, “ who has played 
me this trick: for those who brought it, were masked. In 
the mean time [ know not what to resolve. I am sensible 
that by sending this fatal deposit to the king, I ruin the 
queen; and if | “give it to her majesty, 1 shall be the victim 
of it. Enher of these measures is so fatal, that [ know not 
which to adopt.” We spoke to her with so much energy, 
and urged her so earne stly, that we persuaded her to mention 
the circumstance to the queen; proving to her that she could 
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not run any risk by doing so, since the chest was addressed to 
the queen. 

We repaired all three to her majesty’s room. The satise 
faction which the queen felt at this good news, caused some 
alleviation of her grief; but it was not of long duration, 
Our reflections dispelled it, “We observed how dithcult 
it would be to bring the chest secretly to the palace, as 
there were spies every where; that, though this could be ac- 
complished, it-was to be feared that Katt would allude to 
it at his examination ; what tlren would be the lot ‘of the 
Countess Finck ? She would find herself innocently implicated 
in this shocking affair, without the possibiliy of extricat- 
ing herself. If she should act openly, and send the chest 
publicly to the queen, the king would immediately be in- 
formed of it, and force her majesty to become the instru- 
ment of her own misfortune, by giving the letters up. The 
case was critical; there were precipices on all sides, At 
length, after having maturely weighed the arguments on 
both sides of the question, the last resource was determived 
npon as the least perilous, and leaving us, besides, the hope 
of hitting upon some expedient to get at the papers. The 
writing-desk, for such it was, was carried to the apartment 
of the queen; who immediately locked it up in presence of 
her domestics andof Mrs. Ramen. Our conferences were re- 
sumed in the afternoon, 

The queen intended to burn the letters, and simply to 
say to the king, that as they were of no importance, she had 
thought it no harm to commit them to the flames, We all re- 
jected this advice; one proposed one thing, another another, 
iad the whole day passed in this manner without coming to a 
conclusion. 

When I[ had retired to my room, I told Madam de Sons- 
field that Lhad hit upon an infallible expedient, but which 
would be attended with great danger, if the queen en- 
irusted it to Mrs. Ramen. [ gave her to understand, that 
it the seals could be removed without breaking, it would 
be easy to open the padlock of the desk: the letters might 
then be taken out without difficulty, and others might be 
written, and put in their place. My governess approved 
my plan; we agreed with Countess Finck to propose it to 
the queen, and to bind her by her word of honour not to 
mention any thing about the business. 

This plan was executed the next day, as agreed upon.— 
We all spoke so iuteligibly, without’ naming any one, 
that the queen remarked extremely well, that we were al- 
luding to Mrs. Ramen. But her foible to this woman 
was such, that she made as though she had not understood 
us; she promised however eternal seerecy, and was tor 
this 
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this time as good as her word. In the afternoon we exe- 
cuted our scheme, The queen dismissed her ladies and do- 
mestics; | remained alone with her. We met at first with a 
terrible obstacle. The writing desk was so heavy that neither 
the queen nor I could move it; which circumstance obliged 
her to confide in a valet, an old and faithful domestic of in- 
violable integrity and discretion. [ tried for a long time 
to lift up the seal; and trembled as |. found it impossible. 
‘The valet, whose name was Bock, having examined the aris 
which were those of Katt, said with great exultation: “ Good 
Heavens! | have the very same seal about me; I found it 
about a month ago in the garden of Mon-Bijou ; [ have car- 
ried it with me ever since, with a view to discover its owner.” 
Having compared the impression with the seal, we found 
them exactly corrresponding, and concluded that they were 
the arms of Katt. Having now removed the cords and the 
padlock, we proceeded to the examination of the letters. These 
demand a more detailed account. 

[have already, in the course of this work, spoken of the 
rather disrespectful manner in which we had frequently 
mentioned the king. The queen delighted in our satirical 
remarks, and outdid us in that respect. Her letters, as well 
as mine, were full of them. Her’s contained besides, the 
detail of the English intrigues, the illness which she had 
atlected the preceding winter, to gam time; and, in short, 
secrets of the highest importance. Mine contained some- 
thing more: for greater safety, | used to write indifferent things 
with common ink, and those of consequence with lemon- 
juice: by holding the p«per over the fire, the characters ap- 
peared, and became legible. Mrs. Ramen was commonly the 
subject of this mysterious writing. [ railed against her, and 
complained bitterly of her ascendency over the mind of the 
queen. We also agreed by that means about what was to be 
told to or kept secret from her majesty 

My mind had been so agitated, that | bad not thought of 
the effect which those letters would have upon the queen: 
the idea struck me when | opened the desk, and made me 
shudder: a lucky incident, however, extricated me: the chap- 
lain Reinback was announced. The queen could not help 
seeing him, as she had sent for him the day before. She was so 
agitated, that, in leaving the room, she said: “ for Heaven's 
sake, burn all those letters; let me not find one on my re- 
turn.” IL did not wait for the command being repeated, and 
commitied them instantly to the flames. There were at 
least fifteen hundred, reckoning those of the queen and mine 
together. I bad scarcely got over this fine task, when hei 
majesty came back. We now examined the rewainde: 
of the pupers ; there were letters of a great number of per- 
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sons, Jove letters, moral reflections, and notes upon history, 
written by my brother; a purse with a thousand pistdles ; 
several precious stones aud jewels ; and, finally, a letter from 
my brother to Katt, written in the month of May, and con- 
taining these words: 


“ 7 am off, my dear Katt. My precautions are so well 
taken, that I have nothing to fear. I shall go through 
Leipzick, where I shall pass myself for the Marquis d’Ambre- 
ville, [have already sent word to Keith, who is to go straight 
to England. Lose uo time, for L expect tomeet you at Leipzick. 
Adieu. Be of good cheer.” 

We cast all those writings into the fire, except the small 
compositions of my brother, which I have preserved. In 
the evening I set about re-writing the letters which were to 
be substituted. The queen did the same the next day. 
We carefully used paper of each year to prevent any discovery. 
Tt took us three days to fabricate six or seven hundred 
Jetters; these were a mere trifle compared with those we 
had burnt. We became fully aware of it, when we were 
about shutting the desk; it was so empty, that this circum- 
stance alone might have betrayed us. I proposed to con- 
tinue writing to fillit; but the anxiety of the queen was so 
great, that she preferred cramming all sorts of things into it, 
rather than keep it open any longer. I objected to it as 
much asI could, but in vain, At length we restored the chest 
to its former state, and the change could not possibly be 
perceived, 

On his examination, the prince acknow!edged the letters, 
but denied the trinkets; and the minister, Grumkow, who in- 
terrogated him, found himself foiled by “ the confounded 
women, who had duped them.” 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Octorer 29. 
GUBBS Uv. GEORGES. 


“pas was an action brought by the assignees of E. Lewis, 
a bankrupt, who had carried on the business of a haber- 
dasher in Bond-strect, by which they sought to. recover from 
the defendant, who, it was admitted, was a minor at the time the 
debt was contracted, the sam of 511. 163. for furnishings made 
to him, or on his account. 
Mr. Park, in stating the case on the. part of the plaintiff, 
observed, that though the defendant was an infant at the 
time 
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time the furnishings were: made, yet -he was liable, if the 
articles furnished were necessary for his state and condition 
in life. Now, it would appear, that.the defendant was a 
gentleman of very large fortune, to the amount, ,as_.was 
‘said, of 17,0001. a year. The articles furnished to him by 
Mr. Lewis were such asa person in his station in life neces- 
sarily required, consisting of silk stockings, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, &c. He lived in a style of elegance, having a 
house in Manchester-square, keeping carriages and servants, 
and besides, at the time the debt’ in question was con- 
tracted, was a married man. It was for the jury to say in such 
circumstances as these, whether the whole of the furnishings 
in question did not come under the denomination of neces- 
saries, or how much of it did so, 

The furnishing of the articles in question was proved, and 
it appeared from the evidence of the defendant’s valet, that he 
formerly kept two carriages, five male, and three female 
servants, six horses, &c. He stili lived in Manchester-square, 
next door to the marquis of Hertford, but was now less ex- 
travagant. 

Dr. Combe stated, that the defendant had a considera- 
ble property in the island of Tortola ; but his father would 
never at any time have thought it prudent to have spent 
more than four thousand pounds a year. There were 930 
negroes on the estate: and the witness believed that after 
paying the portions to his sisters, and other incumbrances, 
the defendant might have a clear reversion of 40,000], There 
was, however, a suit in chancery with regard to the property ; 
and the whole amount of the allowance made to the de- 
fendant by his guardian, while he was a minor, was 10001. 
a year. 

Lord. Ellenborough said, that the quality of the articles 
furnished might be necessary for the defendant in his 
rank: in society, but the quantity of those articles was such 
as he could not conceive it possible’ should have been con- 
sumed by any human being, within the period of the running 
of the account. The law of the land had laid it down, that 
minors were not liable for any debts contracted by them, 
and necessaries were made an exception from this general 
rule. ‘Tradesmen, therefore, on their own account, as well 
as for the sake of others, were bound to see thatthey furnished 
nothing beyond what was necessary. One dozen of handker- 
chiefs, and half a dozen pair of silk stockings his lordshiy 
thought might have been necessary for a young man like the 
defendant, within the period in question. The jury mightalso 
throw in a few neckkerchiels, though boys of the defendant’s 
age used a silk ribbon formerly. 

The jary found for the plaintiff—damages 241. 
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OCTOBER 80. 


MAGNAY VU. WILSON. 


THIS was an action by which the plaintiffs, Messrs. Magnay 
and Pickering, paper-mauufacturers, sought to recover from 
the defendant, who is a coal-merchant, the sum of SOOl. and 
upwards, being the amount of a credit given by the plain- 
tiffs to a dealer in rags, named William Blanchard, whom 
they had trusted, in consequence of a false character, as 
to his solvency and punctuality, given by the defendant, 
to whom he had referred the plaintiffs for satisfaction on that 
head. 

Mr. Park, in stating the case, observed, that where a 
person gave to any one a character for solvency, not know- 
ing any thing of his circumstances, but even believing 
him to be a person who might be safely trusted, there was 
great doubt whether he was not liable for the false character 
so given by him, even though he bimself might have 
been deceived. But though there might be doubt in such 
a case as that he had figured, whether the person giving 
the character became . himself responsible, in consequence 
of its proving false, there could be no daubt whatever, that 
where a person gave a character of another which he him- 
self knew to be false, at the time of giving it, that in so 
doing he made himself responsible for the credit whieh the 
person receiving the character thus acquired. This he 
should shew was the case in the present instance. Blanchard 
applied 10 the plaintifls for eredit, which they refusing to 
allow him unless he gave respectable references as to his 
solvency, he, among others, gave a reference to the pre- 
sent defendant. The plaintiffs clerk accordingly called 
en the defendant, who chanced to be from home, but 
his clerk gave such a character of Mr. Blanchard as procured 
hin the credit he then asked. The bills which Blanchard 
then granted were paid when they became due, but during 
their currency he applied for a, farther and larger credit, 
which the plaintiffs did not feel inclined to gramt, without 
having a character of him from the defendant himself, 
which they accordingly applied for. The character given 
by the defendant was, that William Blanchard had dealt 
with him for several years, that be had trusied him to 
the extent of 200). or S00! and that he was regular and 
ae This was a character which the defendant must 
lave known to be false. Blanchard bad within the last five 
or six yeas been in a variety of situations, and in various 
residences, in all of which he had contracted debts with the 
defendant, but had never paid him. This was his regularity 
and 
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and punctuality. Hehad lived in prison, and within the rules 
‘of a prison, and had latterly taken the benefit of an insolvent 
act, within the yéars daring which the'defendant had stated 
himself to have had dealings with him. 

The clerk ‘of the ‘plaintiffs was called to prove this case. 
From his evidence it appeared, that after the eharacter 
given of Blanchard by the defendant's clerk, he had credit 
from the plaintiffs toa sinall extent, for which he gave two 
bills, the one for SOl. and the other for 401. He afterwards 
applied for an additional credit to the amount of 401. which 
was refused. [n the mean time the defendant was spoken 
to, and gave Blanchard a character, but still the credit for 
the 40l. was not given ; and it was not’t.ll after the bills for the 
credit originally given had been paid, that any fresh credit was 
afforded. 

Lord Ellenborough, in these circumstances, held that the 
latter furnishings were to be imputed to the confidence reposed 
by the plainuffs in Blancoard himself, arising trom the circume 
stance of the first bills being paid. 

The plaiatiff was accordingly non-suited. 





FEMALE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 
[From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c ] 


EVENING DRESS. 


\ White crape or mull muslin petticoat, worn over 
Lf white satin, finished round the bottom with a ball 
fringe of gold ; a crimson velvet or satin bodice, formed so as 
partially to expose the bosom and shoulders ; a short ‘bishop's 
sleeve, edged with ball fringe, and ornamented with the same 
round the bosom and sKoulders. A short sash of shaded ribband, 
to correspond with the colour of the bodice, tied in short bows 
and ends in front of the figure. A shepherdess’s hat, composed 
of crimson velvet and white satin; a curled ostrich feather, 
placed entirely on one side, and waving towards the back of the 
neck. The hair divided on the forehead, and curled on each 
side, rather lower than of late. Treble neck-chain, and amulet 
of wrouglat gold; short drop ear-rings, and bracelets en suite. 
Crimson velvet or satin slippers, trimmed with gold rosettes 
or fringe. White kid gloves, just avoiding the elbow. 
Fan of white and silver embussed crape, or carved ivory. 
Occasional scarf of white French silk, with embroidered 
ends and border. 


PARISIAN 
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PARISIAN OPERA DRESS. 


An evening or dinner robe, of white muslin ; with short 
fancy sleeve, appliqued with lace, and ,trimmed -with a fall 
of the same.article round the bosom. ‘A _ loose ‘robe pelisse, 
of celestial blue satin or velvet, trimmed down. each side and 
round the neck with a full swansdown fur, and negligently con- 
fined in the; centre of the bosom. An. imperial helmet cap, 
composed, of blue: velyet, ornamented with a. silver bandeau 
and beads; a full white ostrich feather waving towards one 
side. Necklace and fancy ear-rings of pearl, or the blue satin- 
bead. Slippers of blue velvet or kid, .with silver clasps or 
small buckle. Gloves of primrose kid. 





[From La Belle Assemblee.] 


WALKING DRESS. 


SHORT pelisse of deep lilac, shot with white; back broader 
than they were worn last month, and on each hip a Spanish 
button. [tis made with a collar up to the throat, and trimmed 
round —withrich —fur ; sleeves long and. loose, with a fur 
at bottom to form a cuff, rather shorter in front than behind, 
and twoSpanish buttons are-placed just at the bottom of the 
pelisse in front, which fastens with a loop crossing from 
one to the other. The bosom is ornamented in the same 
manner ; a belt of embroidered ribband round the waist, and 
a gold clasp in front. A bonnet of the same materials as the 
pelisse, crown a helmet shape, front very small, aod awreath 
of laurel round it; three white feathers are placed at the baek 
of the bonnet, and fall over the front; broad ribband, same 
as the bonnet, is pinned plain under the chin. The hair 
is brought very low at the sides, and a single curl on the 
forehead. Buff gloves, and dark brown kid boots. Large 
silver bear muff. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Round dress of cambric muslin, cut low in the neck, demi 
train and long sleeves; waist something shorter than they 
have been worn, very low in the neck, and trimmed round the 
bosom ’with a scolloped lace, which falls over and is put on 
broad at the bosom and narrow at the shoulders. Hat of 
Pomona green satin, turned up in front, and low ou each side 
of the fave. A Spanish button and loop in front, and a long 
white ostrich feather; which falls to the right side. Shawl of 
the same materials as the hat, thrown over tbe shoulders 
carelessly, and its effect Jeft to the taste of the wearer ; the 
two ends, which fall in front, are fiaished with amber silk tassels, 
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and trimmed to correspond. Hair dressed very full at the 
sides, and partedin front. Pomonaslippers. White spangled 
fan ; and white kid gloves. 


General Observations on Fushion and Dress. 


For morning dresses jacconet muslins, richly trimmed with 
Jace, are at present the most fashionable. The waists are 
about the same length as last month, but the backs both of 
morning and evening dresses are much broader. Dishabilles 
of jacconet muslin are made a walking length, and rathec 
more full in the skirt than they have veen worn for some time; 
the scanty garments which adorned our fair fashionables some 
few months back, begin to give way to easy and flowing 
Grecian drapery, which displays the elegant proportion.of a 
fine form to the greatest advantage. The backs are very 
broad, and the dress is made high to the throat; a standing 
collar for the neck, and a square one which falls over, are 
trimmed round with lace ; and in the front of the bosom is a 
lace medallion, and one also on each breast, which, as the 
dress is made tight to the shape, has a very novel and elegant 
effect. Long loose sleeves, finished with a narrow Jace round 
the wrist. ‘This dress is generally trimmed with lace, or a 
rich worked border round the bottom if the trimming is of 
work ; the medallions are also {frequently of work to cor- 
respond. 

This dress is also worn in bombazeens, lustres, and sarsnets, 
but without any other trimming than embroidered ribband, the 
same colour as the dress. 

Next to these, in estimation, are morning dresses made ia 
a military style, with a rich braiding across the front, either 
the colour of the dress or a shade darker ; an epaulet richly 
embroidered, and a similar embroidery at the wrist, gives a 
very elegant finish to this dress, which some ladies render still 
more jauntee by wearing with it a small jacket. 

For dinner dresses we have never secn a greater variety 
of materials,or of a more opposite description; Vigo cloth, 
satin, sarsnet, lace, worked muslin, and g@@@tin cloth ; this last 
article, which has just made Ms appearance, is extremely 
beautiful and appropriate, it is a mixture of silk and wool, and 
while its texture is as light as that of a sarsnet, it is infinitely 
warmer ; it is made in all colours, and promises to become a 
general favonrite. 

In satin cloth, plain frocks laced up behind, and made 
exactly to the shape of the bosom in front, are most worn ; 
round the bottom of the dress an embroidery of chenille of 
various colours, hasavery elegant effect ; the bosom and sleeves 
are trimmed witha small light edging of silk and chenille in- 
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termixed, and a belt to correspond, fasted in front with a gold 
clasp. 

White satin (which has lost its roseate tinge) is made 
ina similar manner, and we have observed a few dresses, 
in which the embroidery was of coloured silks, with a similai 
embroidery in a small pattern round the bosom and sleeves ; 
plain white satin belt, with a diamond clasp. Nothing can be 
more elegant or becoming than this dress, 

Coloured sarsnets and worked muslins are trimmed with a 
profusion of lace; dresses of the latter are mostly made with 
a loose frock body, confined at the bottom of the waist with 
a silk body, trimmed with roses of the same colour ; the 
sleeve, which is long, is letin in three places with lace, which 
has the form of a vandyke ; the muslin between each letting- 
in, is very full, and it is finished round the waist with 4 
rich pattern narrow lace. Demi train with a flounce of lace 
round the bottom. The bosom of this dress is pointed and trim- 
med with net. 

For sarsnet dresses there is a newly invented fringe, which 
is made of silk, and has the appearance of vandykes, it is 
about a nail in breadth; some ladies have it put round the 
waist, which has the appearance of a jacket, and it is often 
of a colour different from the dress; purple, orange, aud 
ruby, are favourable contrasts to dirk green, brown, and 
slate coleurs, but fawn and rose-colour is the most prevaleat, 
and looks extremely light and elegant. This dress is trim- 
med round the bosom with white satin leaves, or else 
leaves of the colour of the fringe, and may be woru either 
with short or long sleeves, according to the taste of the 
wearer, 

For full dress a shawl robe which comes about a quarter 
of a yard open in front; the bottom corners are embroidered 
in the most elegant manner, and round the dress is a light 
and elegant embroidery of a similar pattern. The sleeve, which 
is white satin, is made very full, and ornamented with an 
epaulet embroidered to correspond with the corners on the 
robe ; the bosom is trimmed round with a full pufling of hand- 
some broad net, and ®he neck and shoulders still continue to be 
worn as much exposed as cver. 

With this dress is worn a hat torved up a little all round, 
with a fullness of silk, a beef-eater’s crown, and three hand- 
some feathers, or a large row of the silk in front, if the bat 
corresponds with the dress ; the fullness inside is frequently 
pink, the feathers also vary, if the hat is pink, one black 
feather and two pink ones; it white, owe pink and two white 
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La Robe des Graces, which is mostly made of white lace, 
is next in estimation to the one just described: the form of 
this dress is extremely simple ; the body, which is loose, is 
fastened at the waist by a white satin sash, and one side of 
the robe wraps over very nuch, which has the appearance of a 
drapery : an embroidery of roses all round the dress has an 
elegant effect; full short sleeve looped up, with a single 
rose embroidered in the part which is looped; the side of 
the robe which wraps over goes almost to the back, from 
wheace it comes round in a gradual slope. The bosom is 
square and very low, and the sleeve also forms the shoulder- 
strap 3 this dress would be the most becoming thing in nature, 
if it was worn with a tucker; pity that our fair fashionables 
seem to forget that delicacy is the inseparable companion of 
the Graces, 

The body of white satin ribband and lace, still cone 
tinues to be in high estimation ; it is worn now made of diffe- 
rent coloured ribbands if worn over white; if on the contrary 
the dress is of coloured sarsnet, the ribbands of the body cor- 
respond. 

For hats, the only new invention, besides the one which 
we have described, is a helmet, with a small front, three leaves 
of different coloured silk at the top of the crown, the front is 
lined with satin to correspond, and ornamented with a feather 
or flower. 

In caps we have observed several of lace, which half covers 
the head, some of which have the appearance of a turban, 
from the front having puflings of lace. 

The colours for the monih are various, but lightruby, purple, 
dark faun, deep rose colour, and dark blue, are most prevaleat ; 
for evening, dark blue, trimmed with white, and faun trimmed 
with blue, are very general. 

There has been no alteration in the hair since last 
month. 

In jewellery, coloured stones are still worn, but gold orna- 
ments are ve ry general: we lave ulso noticed clasps for the 
waist of mother of pearl. 

Half-boots still maintain their estimation, but they are 
how worn laced behind, which has a very pretty effect. Slippers 
are slashed across the foot; if black they are slashed with blue 
or pink, if white with scarlet. 

Vans continue the same size as last month. Lace veils in 
large rich patterns are much worn, both in black and white, 
in the evening as shawls, in the mormimg thrown over 
acap, 
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Extract fron M. Boisgelin’s Description of Copen- 
hagen. 


‘OME parts of this city are magnificent. The Goth-street 
isa mile in length, and built ia a straight line. Lt is, ia 
geueral, well paved with flag-stones for foot-passengers in 
almost all the streets; bat these are too narrow to be of any 
use; added, to which, they are crossed by kennels betweea 
each house ; and though these are usuaily covered with planks, 
itis uot always the case; which makes it inconvenient, and 
indeed dangerous, to walk in the dark. The city is pretty well 
lighted. Since the great fire, which destroyed nearly a third of 
Copenhagen, in 1795, aud which consumed the worst part of 
the town, the whole has been greatly embellished, and hand- 
some houses, regularly built, have replaced the ancient ones. 
Copenhagen is very interestiug to a traveller, and contains 
many fine establishments, which ought to be accurately exa- 
mined, ‘Tuiscity unites tothe advantages of a capital all those 
arising from a commercial town. The port is sate and very 
handsome ; and there are a great many canals, which are ex- 


tremely convenient for transporting merchandise, and carrying 


it to the different: store-houses. appoinied to receive it. The: 


number of inhabitants in Copenhagen amounted, in the year 
1789, to $5,470; and in 1799, to 83,618. Li, as we have 
reason to believe, this calculation be just, it appears that the 
population of this cry has been nearly the same for some time, 
and even in some degree diminisved. It is probable that, 
owing to the dearness of Copenhagen, several persons may 
have retired cither into the country, or into provincial towns. 

There are very few assemblies in Copenhagen, Ombre is 
the favourite game, even at court. The corps diplomatique is 
the great resource of forcigners; and the ministers almost cone 
stantly live amongst themselves. They have established a 
private theatre, where they perform once a fortnight, and the 
royal family constantly attends. There are also dillerent clubs, 
the members of which frequently give bails and concerts in 
the winter, where foreigueis find no difiiculty in being ad- 
initted. 

if we compare Copenhagen with respect to science to the 
other cities ot Europe, the advantage will undoubriediy not be 
on her side. The northern countries are in general very much 
behind-hand in every thing relating to arts and sciences ; which 
we attribute to two priacipal causes. In the first place, the 
climate can have no great attractions tor those born io a milder 
atwospher ; it indeed inust, in a great de gree, preven learned 


and ingenious forcigners from settling in the country. The 
northern people are therefore left very much to themselves; 
which must have a great inilueuce upon the state of the 
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sciences, and still more upon that of the arts, which, in our 
opinion, require foreign assistance to bring them to perfection. 
A second obstacle is the poverty of the country, which cannot 
be remedied. Afluence is necessary for encouraging the arts; 
and it 1s impossible they can flourish where the fortunes of ia- 
dividuals are so moderate as they generally ave in Deamark, 
though in Sweden they are still more so. It must not, how- 
ever, be thought that there are no wen of letiers, libraries, nor 
cabinets of curiosities, in Copenhagen. 

Hoiberg, a native of Norway, though in very confined cire 
cumstances, travelled over the greatest part of Europe, and 
fixed his residence at last at Copenhagen. Possessed of very 
superior talents, and expressing lis ideas with peculiar facility, 
he published a varie.y of works on different subjects. He 
wrote upon history, geograpliy, and philosophy; he also tried 
his genius im the satirical and burlesque style, but he owes his 
reputation principally to his comedies; though it is very ap- 
parent, oa reading the theatrical works of this fruitful author, 
that he had beea introduced at too late a period inte the kind 
of socicty capable of refining his taste, and forming his judge- 
nent. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the present 
moment, many circumstances have combined to invigorate 
talents, and to extend the field of letters and science. Several 
men of distinguished merit have been enabled by goverument 
to undertake travels and voyoges to increase knowledge, and 
to make useful discoveries. Learned and literary societies 
have been formed; public libraries have been considerably auge 
mented ; money being in general less scarce, a taste for read 
ing and information of different kinds has spread through al 
ranks of people. 





Mr, IVilmot’s Character of Bishop Hough. 


\ JITH regard to his public character, it appears from the 

history of those times, in which he displayed the great 
energies of his mind in contending agaiust the tyranny 
of a popish monarch, that he was, with some other illus- 
trious men, raised up as a providential instrument to oppose 
those measures, which, without a seasonable resistance, would 
have overturned the whole fabrick of our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution, 

On this occasion, his fortitude was tempered with pru- 
dence, moderation, aud the most dignified loyalty. [tis im- 
possible to review this inieresting scene of his life without 
elow of allectionate remembrance for a man, who 
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was one of the principal assertors of our political and religious 
liberties, at a critical period, and when opposition to a corrupt 
court was replete with difficulty and danger. A remarkable 
example was here exhibited to future ages, evincing both the 
real spirit of bigotry, and at the same time shewing the peril of 
submitting to aay insidious attacks on our excellent constitu- 
lion, or any material changes in our protestant esta! jishments. 
As long as those principles in which the protestant church of 
England is founded, are fully known and justly appreciated, 
so long will the name of Hough be embalmed in the beart of 
every friend to the religion and liberties of his country. By 
the sacrifice of his temporal interest to the daty which he 
owed to his God and to his country, he presents to us, in the 
earliest display of his public character, an instance of genuine 
patriotism, originating from the conscientious sense of reli- 
gious obligation, and terminating in a glorious vic ory over 
usurpation and violence. If royal gratitude had noi elevated 
him to a distinguished situation in the church, as the reward 
of his meritorious services, there can be no doubt, but that 
he would have retired into privacy without a murmur, with the 
pleasing consciousness of having done his duty. 

From a retrospect of his episcopal character, we may dis 
cern in him a consistency of wise and amiable conduct, which 
rendered him respected and beloved in every exercise of his 
sacred function. In his parliamentary doties, he stedfasily 
adhered to those principles which he bad imbibed, and for 
which he saffered before his exaltation. Unalterable in the 
love of his country, and attached to no distinction of party, he 
maintained a moderation towards those of opposite sentiments 
without any dereliction of hisown. He was uniform in sup- 
port of the principles which seated King William on the 
throne ; but was not of an ambitious or aspiring nature, and 
took no share in the political disputes of the day, which, though 
in themselves of inferior moment, unfortunately at that time 
divided the nation. Whenever the broad principles of liberty, 
or of the established religion were concerned, he was as warm 
in their support as ever ; but without any tincture of bigotry 
or intolerance. 

Toleration, indeed, was one of his invariable principles, 
both in public and private life. In the one it was apparent 
from bis conduct in parliament, and in the other from his in- 
iercourse with individuals, to whom be never shewed any dis- 
tinction, arising from the consideration of their sect or party ; 
but acted towards them all on the liberal principles of Christian 
charity and forbearance. He partook indeed of the dread 
of popery, which, at that time, very generally prevailed, and 
expressed himself sometimes with more than ordinary wannth 
on subjects connected with it: but allowance must be made 
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for the danger from which the nation had been just rescued, and 
for feelings excited by the persecution which he had personally 
experienced, 

if we descend to his private character, we shall see the bene- 
factor, the master, the friend, the husband, and, above all, the 
Christian, uniformly displayed in the discharge of those social 
virtues, which, with the mixture of buman frailty, adorn and 
endear our nature. His piety was always cheerful, nor was the 
sweetness of his temper discomposed by those common in- 
firmities which are often attendant on old age and a state of 
retirement. 





Description of the New Drury-Lane Theatre. 


TT HE grand entrance is in Brydges-street, through a spa- 

cious hall, leading to the boxes and pit. This hall is sap- 
ported by fine Doric columns, and illuminated by two large 
brass lamps: three large doors lead from this hall into the 
house, and into a rotunda of great beauty and elegance. On 
each side of the rocunda are passages to the great stairs, which 
are peculiarly grand and spacious ; over them is an ornamented 
ceiling, with a turret hght. The body of the theatre presents 
nearly three-fourths of a circle from the stage. This circular 
appearance is partly an optical deception, and has the effect of 
making the spectator imagine himself neatly close upon the 
stage, though seated in a centre box. The colour of the in- 
terior is gold upon green, and the relief of the boxes is by a 
rich crimson. 

There are three circles of boxes, each containing 24 boxes, 
with four rows of seats, and sufficient room between each ; 
there are seven slip boxes on each side, ranging with the firse 
gallery, and the like number of private boxes nearly upon a 
level with the pit. ‘The boxes will hold 1200 individuals; the 
pit about 850; the lower gallery 480 ; and the upper gallery 280; 
in all, 2810 persons may be accommodated. The entrance to 
allthe boxes and pit is easy and secure. “The theatre is in- 
debied to Colonel Congreve for an excellent contrivance, 
which promises effectally to secure the building from fire. 
The appearence of the house is brilliant without being gaudy, 
and elegant without affectation. ‘The fronts of the boxes have 
all diversified ornaments, which are neatly gilt, and givea 
variety and relief to the general aspect. We must not omit 
the just praise which is due to the architect for those arrange- 
ments, which exclude the interruption caused by indecent 
persons, and, by necessary attractions, draw off the noisy and 
frivolous part of the audience from the grave and sober bearers, 
6 The 
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The grand saloon is 86 feet long, circular at each extremity, 
and separated from the box corridors by the rotanda and grand 
staircase. Ithasarichly gilt stove at each corner, over which 
are finely imitated black and yellow-veined marble slabs as 
pedestals in the niches. The ceiling is arched, and the general 
effect of two mussy Corinthian columus of verd antique at 
each end, with ten corresponding pilasters on each side, is 
grand and pleasing. ‘The rooms tor cotfee and refreshments at 
the ends of the sxloon, though small, are very neat; they con- 
sist of recesses, Corinthian pilasters, four circular arches sup- 
porting domes with sky-lights, from which glass lamps are sus- 
pended, On the north side of the theatre is the wardrobe. 
The reiiring rooms for the stage boxes are decorated with rich 
crimson carpets, and with deep crimson embossed paper. The 
private boxes have no ante-chambers. 

We have now to notice the pit, orchestra, and stage: there 
are seventeen rows of seats in the pit, with four short ones, in 
consequence of the orchestra making two projections into it, 
The orchestra is about eig!it feet wide, and extends nearly the 
whole width of the pit. The stage is about 33 feet wide, the 
proscenium 194, and the whole constructed so as to render the 
circular appearance of the theatre nearly complete. The part 
usually appropriated to doors, is occupied by two very fine and 
large lumps, with tripods on triangular pedestals ; each lamp 
contains a circle of swall burners, on the principle of Barton’s 
lamps. Overthe lamps are two stage boxes on cach side, 
forming an acute angle wiih the stage, and above them are 
niches with statues. 

The space over the side boxes, and ranging with the upper 
gallery is left entirely open; hence the morse perfect trans- 
mission of sound to the remotest parts of the house, where the 
lowest whisper may be distinctly heard. Between the pedestal 
Jamps and the curtain on each side is a massy Corinthian 
column of verd antique, with a gilt capital supporting the arch 
over the stage, in the circle of which are the arms of his 
majesty. Corresponding with these columns are three pilasiers 
ornamented with connected rings, entwined with grapes and 
vine leaves, all richly gilt. Some, perhops, may object to so 
much gilding on the siage and front of the boxes, in a house 
where simplicity and plainness are so conspicuous; but itought 
to be remembered, that performers still wear embroidered 
dresses, and consequently require the adjacent objects to be 
uniform with their costume and character. The pannel which 
joins the curtain is of a fine lilac colour, and contrasts advan- 
tageously with the green column and gilt ornaments. Upon 
the whole, the edifice and its decorations discover atruly 
Euglish and bighly cultivated taste; they do great honour to 
the arelutect, Mr. Wyatt, and to the gentlemen who have con- 
ducted the undertaking. y 
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Singular Precaution, not unnecessary, against Swindling. 

N the year 1776 (or not long after) a very rich merchant 

of Lyons being at Paris, called on one of his correspoudents; 
he found him in a room separated from the house, and com- 
pletely private; and they were alone tovether; suddenly 
the Parisian presented a pistol on full cock, with a draught 
for a hundred thousand livres, which he insisted that his 
Lyonese friend should sign. The visitor was at first struck 
dumb; but gradually recollecting hinself, “ Don’t let us 
be vexed for such a trifle, said he, the thing i is easy enough.” 
He then drew from his pocket a little writing case, in which 
was a small pen,—“ What is that for ©” said the Parisian ; 
“‘ here are pens ot ink.” “ No,” said the Lyonese, « [ 
can write with my own pens, only.” He then breathed oa 
his pen [this was indispensable] and seemed during a few 
Moments to endeavour to write with it, but it proved to be 
too dry. ‘* Ma fot,” said he, alter having scrawled without 
m: aking a mark, “ this will uot write; give me yours.” Then 
using ‘the pe n ‘and ink before him, he wrote his name at 
full ‘length, in his usual form. instantly on quitting the 
house he ran and made his affidavit of this fact. The cause 
was brought into court: the signature was proved: there 
was no witness of any violence used. The judge seemed to 
think the signature a forgery. “ Forged !” said the Parisian, 
““ my triend gave it me freely, in open day, as we were sit- 
ting together very sociably in my private room: hie tried a good 
while to make use of his own pen and ink ; but as his woald 
not mark, he asked me for mine, and nsed them.” The 
Lyouese being cross examined as to the truth of this story, 
ac knowledged it was true, verbatim: but he pointed out the 
place where he had, not without intention, scrawled a few 
strokes. ‘The judge threw on this spot a certain powder, which 
was handed to him, when immediately certain letters became 
visible to all the court, who read on this bill, thus improved, im- 
mediately under the siguature “ forced from me; pistol in 
hand.” 








WATER SPOUT. 


HE water-spout is probably the result of the operation 
of a weakly-electrical cloud, at an inconsiderable eleva- 
tion above the sea, bruugat into an opposite state of electricity ; 
and the attraction of the lower partof the cloud for the surface 
of the water may be the immediate cause of this extraordinary 
poxnomenon. 
Vol. 52. 6 POE- 









































REFLECTIONS ON THE FALLING LEAVES. 
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Hey. the fallen leaves now cover, 

Thickly strew the trodden way! 

On our heads some twirling hover, 
Deck’d with autumn’s gilding ray. 


While the leaves are round us flying, 
To the angry winds a prey, 

On fond hope we’re stil] relying, 
Thoughtless of our own decay. 


Might not we instruction gather, 
Would we nature’s works survey ? 

Like the leaves we too must sever, 
Like them nature’s laws obey, 


Spring with beauty decks creation, 
Cloaths in green the leatless spray ; 
Never can imagination 
Joy like nature’s own Convey. 


Summer comes, with foliage flowing 
Cheer'd by Sol’s enliv’ning ray ; 

While the vivid landscape glowing, 
Richly shines in bright array, 


Sober autumn next comes bending, 
Blissful scenes soon tade away ; 

Nature fails, there’s no contending 
’Gainst chill winter’s ruthless sway. 


Blust’ring winds the trees now tatter, 
Gloomy darkness spreads dismay ; 
See the leaves how thick they scatter! 
These have had their summer’s day. 


Life, how short is thy duration ! 
Like the leaf thou fad’st away ; 
Neither wealth, nor rank, nor station, 


Can command thy longer stay, 


Like the blossoms of the morning, 
“outh is blooming, sprightly, gay ; 

Rules of sage experience scocning, 
Quickly gone thy flow’ry May. 


Marhoud’s aident strength declining, 
Like a tervent summer’s day ; 

On the crutch is seen rechning 
O how swift is life’s decay ! 





Dismal grave! ’tis thou that closes, 
Cuts the thread of life away : 
There fond man at last reposes, 
On his parent-bed of clay. 


R -¥, 





J. CHAPPLE. 
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A RECKONING WITH TIME. 
{From Colman’s ‘* Poetical Vagaries.’’] 


ye on, old Time! Nay, that is stuff ; 
Gaffer! thou com’st on fast enough ; 
Wing’d foe to feather’d Cupid! 
But, tell me, sand:man! ere thy grains 
Have multiplied upon my brains, 
So thick to make me stupid ; 


Tell me, death’s journeyman! but, no; 

Hear thou my speech; I will not grow 
Irreverent while I try it; 

For, tho’ I mock thy flight, "tis said, 

‘The forelock fills me with such dread, 
I|—never take thee by iz, 


List, then, old Is-Was-ank&To-Be! 

i’jl state accounts ’twixt thee and me ;— 
Thou gavest me, first, the measles ; 

With teething wouldst have ta’en me off, 

Then madest me, with the hooping cough, 


Thinner than fifty weasles. 


Thou gavest small-pox, (the dragon, now, 
That Jenner combats, on a cow;) 

And, then, some seeds of knowledge; 
Grains of the grammar, which the flails 
Of pedants thresh upon our tails, 

To fit us for a college. 


And when at Christ-Church "twas thy sport 

To rack my brains with sloe-juice port, 
And lectures out of number ! 

‘There Fresh-man lolly quatis, and sings, 

While Graduate Dulness clogs thy wings, 
With mathematic lumber. 


‘Thy pinions next, which, while they wave 
Fan all our birth-days to thegrave, 

I think ere it was prudent, 
Balloon’d me from the schools to town, 
Where I was parachuted down, 

A dapper, 'lciuple student 





ven much in dramas did I look; 

*hted thee, and great Lord Coke; 
§ e beat Blackstone hollow ; 
Shakespeare made all the statutes stale, 
And, in my crown, no pleas had Hale, 


To supersede Apollo. 









Ah, Time! those raging heats I find, 

W cre the mere dog-star of my mind ; 
How cool is retrospection ! 

Y outh’s gaudy summer s 

i xperience yields a mellow store, 
An autumn of retlection! 








9 
stice o’er, 





Why did I Jet the god of song 

Lure me froin law to join his throng, 
Gull’d by some slight applauses : 

W hat’s verse to A when versus B 

Or what John Bull, a comedy, 

To pleading John Buli’s causes? 
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™ Yet, tho’ ary childhood felt disease, 
Tho’ my lank purse, unswoln by fees, 
Some ragged imuse has netted, 
Stull, honest Chronos! *tis most truc, 
To thee, and faith to otbers, too;) 
I’m very much iadebred. 


For thou hast made me gaily tough, 
Inue’d me to cack day that’s rough, 
In hopes of calm to morrow : 
Aad when, old mower of us all! 
Beneath thy sweeping scythe I fall, 
Sume few déar triends will sorrow. 


Then, tho’ my idle prose, of rime, 
Should, half aa hour, out-live me, Time! 
Pray bid the stunae-engravers, 
Where’er my bones find church-yard room, 
Simply to chisel oa my tomb, 
s¢ ‘Thank Time for ali his favours!” 


= $$$ $a 


VICISSITUDES OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 





‘T"0-DAY, we castles build in air; 

Tu-mocrow, all our hope is lost 5 
To-day, we stcive to laugh at care, 
Yet still to-morrow we are crost. 


To-day the miset tells his gold, 
‘The lucent ore his bosom warms; 
To-morrow, liteless, he lies auld, 
As fuod to feed the hungry worms. 


To day, the gamester wealth may crown, 
With rioting and huxury ; 
‘To-morrow, hckle fortune’s frown 
Ott leaves hia poor as charity. 


To-day, the politician’s schemes 
Possess bis vain and subtie breast; 

To-morrow they're but idie dreams, 
That serve to break his quict rest. 


To day, the lovce’s heart is free ; 
*Tweea hope and fear, To-taorrow sad; 
To-day, his fair preves false, when he 
‘To-morrow, witless, runs stark mad! 


And thas it is with man’s frail clay — 
His hfe, at best, a round of sorrow: 
For he who rises well To-day, 
May cease to live befure To-Mortow ! 


REUBEN VERITAS. 


ee ee, —— 
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EPITAPH IN A CHURCH-YARD IN WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Grieve to teil, that in this vault below 
Lies pity’s self, the tender-hearted SNOW, 
Cold is the b» +d chat drove so gay the whisky : 
Coid is the foot that led the daace so frisky. 
O Death! siace ste could never kill a chicken, 
Mes gentile bones how could’st thou think of picking? 
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